














FEBRUARY 1, 1933 


Lincoln’s Birthday, February 12th 


Washington’s Birthday, February 22d 











Lincoln Memorial, Washington, D. C 


Fitting memorial to one so great, 
Marble column for every state; 

He gave his life that they might be 
United and forever free. 
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Washington the Nation-Builder 


POEM WRITTEN 


ESPECIALLY FOR THE BICENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 


BY EDWIN MARKHAM 


A Spartan mother called into Time, 
And kindled duty in him as a flame; 
While he was schooled by the primeval hills 


Of old Virginia—schooled by her mighty 
woods, 
Where Indians war-whooped and the wild 


beast prowled. 
His name was written on no college scroll; 
But he drank wisdom from the wilderness. 
The their 
strength, 
The rocks their fortitude, the stars their calm. 


mountains poured into his soul 


He grew a silent man; 

Yet carried on all roads 

The lofty 
high reserves. 


courtesies, the 


He seemed to know, even in 
this noise of time, 


The solemn quiets’. of 
Eternity. 
But fiery energy, a_ live 


crater, slept 

Under that mountain calm; 
yet never blazed 

Into a passion, save in some 
black hour 

When craven souls betrayed 
the people. Then 

He was all sword and flame, 
a god in arms. 


With the heart of a child, 
the wisdom of a sage, 
He toiled with no 


serve. 


self to 


He grew in greatness, year 
by luminous year 

Until he carried empire in his brain. 

Yet if no Cause, no high commanding Cause, 

Had called him to the hazard of the deed, 

None would have guessed his power 

To build a nation out of chaos, give 

To her the wings of soaring destinies. 

But at the Hour, the People knew their Man, 

The one ordained of Heaven, ordained to stand 

In the deadly breach and hold the gate for 


God. 


And when the Scroll was signed and the glad 
Bell 


Of Independence echoed round the world, 





He led his tattered host on stubborn fields, 


Barefoot and hungry, through the ice and 
mire — 

Through dolors, valors, desperations, dreams — 

Through Valley Forge on to world-startling 
hours 

When proud Cornwallis yielded up his sword. 

And all the way, down to the road’s last bend, 


Cool Judgment whispered to his listening mind. 


Where there was faltering, he was there as 
faith; 
Where there was weakness, he was there as 


strength ; 
Where there was discord, he was there as peace. 


His trust was in the Ruler 
of Events — 

In Him 
could say, “ The ends 

Are in God’s hands. I trust, 
Sut while I trust I battle.” 
In this creed, 

His soul took refuge and his 
heart found rest. 

When, after Yorktown, all 
the guns were husht, 

Still was our Chieftain on a 
battle line, 

Fighting old laws, old man- 
ners, old beliefs. 

He fought the outworn old, 

And lit new torches for the 


who watches. He 


march ahead. 


Life tried his soul by all the 
tests of time -— 

By hardship, treachery, in- 
gratitude ; 

Yes, even by victory and the loud applause. 

When fortune flung to him a crown, he flung 

The back and followed the 
dream. 

He turned from all 

Stood firm above the perils of success — 

Stood like Monadnock high above the clouds. 


bauble People’s 


the tempters, 


He did the day’s work that was given him: 

He toiled for until he flamed with 
God. 

Now in his greatness, ever superbly lone, 

He moves in his serene eternity, 

Like far Polaris wheeling on the North. 


men 
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Ty sd ~ . . 
Washington and Education Lincoln 

It is doubtful if anyone outside of certain Five score and ten years ago that Divine 

great religious teachers ever so thoroughly Providence which infinite repetition has made 

impressed himself on the heart of humanity as only the more a miracle sent into the world 


has George Washington. No figure in America a new life, destined to save a Nation. No star, 


has been the subject of more memorial tributes no sign foretold his coming bout his cradk 


and more unstinted praise. And yet the sub- all was poor and mean save only the soure« 
ject never seems to be exhausted and the public of all great men, the love of a wonderful 
interest never seems to be decreased. The woman. When she faded away in his tender 


larger our experience with affairs of the world, years, from her deathbed in humble poverty 


the more familiar we become with his life and she dowered her son with greatness. There 


I I 


teachings, the more our admiration enlarges, and gan pe no proper observance of a_ birthday 
the greater grows our estimation of his wisdom. which forgets the mother. Into his origin as 
He represented the marvelous combination of — . gee ' 1 
: into his life men long have looked and won- 


the soldier, the patriot, and t 


he statesman. In 

: dered. In wisdom great, but in humility 
the character of each he stands supreme. SPO ; : 

‘ greater; in justice strong, but in compassion 

As a brave soldicr he won the Revolutionary 


War As an unselfish patriot 


use the results of that victory for his own 


stronger, he became a leader of men by being 


he refused to 


a follower of the truth. He overcame evil with 


good. His presence filled the Nation He 


benefit, but bestowed them all on his fellow 
‘ ‘ . _ al broke the might of oppression. He restored a 
countrymen As a wise statesman, gathering 

° , ° ° rac te ioht i< wrtal , Ss 
around him the best talent of his time, he ‘ace to its birthright. His mortal frame ha 
created the American Republic. All the in- vanished, but his spirit increases with th 
creasing years only reveal to us how universally increasing years, the richest legacy of the 
great he was. If to set a mark upon the minds — greatest century 
of men which changes th whole course oft Men show by what they wor ship what they 
human events is teaching, then Washington’ are, It is no accident that before the great 


ranks as a_prince of  teachers.— CALVIN 
Coo.ince, “ Washington and Education,” Na- 
tional Education Association, Washington, 
D. C., 1926. 


example of American manhood our people stand 


with respect and reverence: And in accordance: 





with this sentiment our laws have provided for 
a formal recognition of the birthday of 
Abraham Lincoln, for in him is revealed our 

ideal, the hope of our country fulfilled 

Training Class Teachers Carvin Coorince, 1924 

Will Meet in Syracuse 
The annual conference of training class 
teachers will be held on February 3d and 4th Research Bulletin Devoted 
to School Board Problems 


Morrisville The January issue of the Research Bulletin 


in Syracuse. Speakers at the conference in- 


clude the following: I. M. Charlton, director, 





stat School ot 


Ralph Strebel, Syracuse University; Mrs Ella! red by the National Education Association 


G. Esler, City Normal School, Syracuse; Mrs ™ entitled “ The School Board Member” and 
Gladys Thomson, State School of Agriculture, ' * aenenoek 6a 4 sinleaa gph soard 
Delhi: Dr Lynn R. Brown. Cortland Stat me mb« - The bulletin emphasizes the dis 

. oS ee agp ‘ ‘i tinction between the administrative duties of 
Normal School; Hazel Pierce, Cortland State the superintendent of schools and the legislative 
Normal School; Dr Harry J. Heltman, Syra- function of a school board. It reviews the most 
cuse University; Mary Turner, visiting teacher widely accepted principles of school board 
Syracuse; Mary Munro, Morrisville; Mrs action in present-day theory and practic: It 
Caroline Lewis, Spencer; Mabel Bond, Boon- brings into clear relief approved methods of 
ville; Mrs Alta E. Rowell, Pulaski; Edward S$ board procedure. Single copies may be obtained 


Mooney, State Education Department at 25 cents 
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Governor Discusses State Aid 


State aid for education was discussed at some 
length by Governor Herbert H. Lehman in his 
message accompanying the budget for the State 
presented to the Legislature on January 30th. 
The budget proposes that the schools receive 
substantially the same amount of state aid in 
1934 as they will receive in 1933 and did receive 
in 1932. In addition the Governor proposes a 
new plan as to the dates of paying state aid 
to city school districts having fiscal years 
identical with the calendar year, thus making 
possible a deferment of an appropriation of 
$25,000,000. 

The Governor’s statement regarding state aid 
to schools follows: 

Between 1913 and 1932 gifts and grants 
(state aid) in support of public education grew 
as follows: 





1913 $5 903 474 51 
1920 12 519 639 62 
1930 . a 88 113 256 18 
1933 (available for apportion- 

RED Scaccsewacns eeeeeees 104 204 568 00 


Last year, Governor Roosevelt was called 
upon to decide whether he would recommend 
for appropriation a substantially larger sum 
than was appropriated in 1931. He decided 
against it. He recommended the appropriation 
of $104,204,568 for distribution during the cur- 
rent fiscal year. He declined, however, to 
recommend the appropriation of an additional 
$5,686,958 which the Education Department 
estimated would be the increased amount re- 
quired by the Education Law. He _ recom- 
mended that a moratorium on statutory increases 
be declared during the present emergency. 

The Legislature did not see fit to act favor- 
ably upon his recommendation, nor did it 
include this sum in the appropriation bill. 

This year the Department renewed its re- 
quest but, in the light of actual experience, 
found it possible to reduce the amount to 
$5,159,108. 

I quite agree with Governor Roosevelt's con- 
clusion of last year that the State can ill 
afford to add this sum to the already large 
state-aid items. I regret that the Legislature 
of 1932 did not act decisively upon the recom- 
mendation. I also regret that the State is not 
in a financial condition this year to supply that 
amount. I am convinced, however, that the 
withholding of this sum will have no detri- 
mental effect upon the public school system. I 
am impelled to that conclusion because state- 
aid funds constitute, on the average, about 
30% of the cost of local schools. The item of 
$5,159,108 represents about 4.75% of such state 
aid. This means an average reduction in school 
funds of 1.4%. That is to say, the city or 
school district which may have planned to have 
available $100 for the current year will, because 


of the failure to allow the deficiency, have 
available instead $98.60. 

To correct the failure of the Legislature last 
year to act on the Governor’s recommendation, 
I recommend 

The enactment of a law authorizing the 
Department of Education, for the current 
year, to reduce the sums apportionable 
under the existing law to the several cities 
and school districts of the State by a pro- 
rata amount which will bring such appor- 
tionment within the existing appropriation. 

The Education Department also estimated 
that $111,036,790 will be required for appor- 
tionment during 1934, a sum in excess of the 
amount appropriated for the same purpose in 
1932 by more than $9,000,000. This, of course, 
is due to the greater number of pupils attending 
elementary and high schools and to a shrinkage 
in the full value of taxable property. 

I am now, and always have been, deeply 
interested in our public school system. No one 
has supported that system more loyally; no one 
is more eager to uphold the true cause of public 
education or more reluctant to do anything 
which might damage it. Nevertheless, in view 
of changed economic conditions and the demand 
and need for lower taxes, I am convinced that 
it will be possible for the public school system 
to get along with substantially the same amount 
of state aid in 1934 that it will receive in 1933, 
and did receive in 1932. The same economic 
factors which have made it possible to reduce 
the cost of hospitals, prisons and charitable 
institutions, and social welfare and health activi- 
ties should make it possible to reduce the cost 
of public education without curtailing essentials. 

In this conclusion I am supported by the 
Board of Regents. The members of that 
Board, at the close of a conference on Janu- 
ary llth, unanimously adopted a resolution 
saying that in its opinion 

“This reduction” meaning ten per cent 
(10%) should not seriously impair the 
efficiency of the public school system, but 
such ten per cent (10%) should not affect 
items to reimburse the districts for ex- 
penditures already incurred under statutory 
authority.’ 

In alluding to a 10% reduction, the Regents 
were speaking of the sum estimated as needed 
for apportionment under existing laws rather 
than the amount sauvenslened in any previous 
year. Stated differently, they expressed the 
belief that the request for $111,036,790 for 
apportionment in 1934 might, without serious 
impairment to the —— of the public school 
system, be reduced by 10% except as to certain 
items embraced with; n that amount needed “to 
reimburse the districts for expendi tures already 
incurred.” In this budget, therefore, I am 
recommending appropriations on the basis of 
the statutory amount less 10%, except with 
respect to the items excepted by the Board of 
Regents. Such excepted items include the 
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transportation of pupils; the building quota to 
reimburse central schools for 25% of the cost 
of new buildings and Indian schools. As re- 
gards these, no deductions have been made. 

Let me make it entirely clear that I am 
recommending state aid for public schools on 
substantially the same basis for 1934 as for 
1933 and 1932. On the average, cities and 
school districts reasonably may expect to receive 
in 1934 about the same amount of state aid 
as they did receive in 1932, and as they will 
receive in 1933 

To avoid confusion and to equip the Educa- 
tion Department with unquestioned authority 
to make its apportionment on that basis I 
recommend 

The enactment of a law authorizing the 
Department of Education to reduce by ten 
per cent (10%) the amounts apportionable 
for the year 1934 to any city or school 
district under the existing law for the sup- 
port of common schools, except for trans- 
portation of pupils, the construction of 
school buildings, and Indian schools. 

It is my view that the discontinuance for the 
time being of annual increases in state aid for 
public education is wholly reasonable, is justi- 
fied by the urgent necessity for keeping taxes 
at the lowest possible levels, and can be effected 
without detriment to the educational system. 
To reduce this item below the level of 1932 
and 1933, however, would be unwise and short- 
sighted in my opinion. I am convinced that 
to add at this time a drastic cut in state aid 
to the retrenchments already made in many 
local school systems would inevitably lead either 
to a serious lowering of standards of education 
or to a substantial increase of local taxes on 
real estate. 

While I propose that state aid shall be main- 
tained on substantially the same basis for 1934 
as for 1933 and 1932, I believe it would be 
wise, from whatever point of view considered, 
to effect a change in the dates of paying state 
aid to those cities only whose fiscal year is 
not identical with that of the State, but instead 
coincides with the calendar year. 

Each year the Legislature makes an appro- 
priation tor state aid for local education. This 
appropriation controls the amount to be dis- 
bursed by the State during its ensuing fiscal 
year. Under the present plan, the actual pay- 
ments under that appropriation are made in 
two instalments in January and March of that 
fiscal year. To illustrate: The state-aid 
appropriation voted in the spring of 1932 was 
intended for disbursement during the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1932, and the payments 
actually are being made during January and 
March 1933. 

As applied to school systems whose fiscal 
year coincides with that of the State, the 
arrangement is entirely logical. They receive 
during January and March of any year the 
amounts promised by the State to help them 
finance the school term which began the pre- 
ceding fall and which ends the following spring. 
In their case, the State’s fiscal year ior pay- 


uw 


ment of the funds, the school system's fiscal 
year for their receipt, and the school term for 
which their use is intended, all coincide. 

Most cities operate on a fiscal year which 
coincides with the calendar year, rather than 
with the State’s fiscal year. Up to this time, 
they have always received state-aid payments 
in the same manner as other school districts. 
In their case, however, they receive in January 
and March, not only the funds to finance the 
remainder of the school term which falls within 
the State’s fiscal year, but also the funds to 
finance the first four months of the next school 
term, which fall within the State’s succeeding 
fiscal year. In other words, the Legislature in 
their case appropriates funds disbursed by the 
State roughly a year later, a considerable part 
of which is not intended for use by such cities 
until eighteen months later, or at least six 
months aiter the next Legislature shall have 
made appropriations to cover that period. To 
this extent, the arrangement which heretofore 
has obtained is wholly illogical. 

I propose a new and more orderly plan for 
the making of these state-aid payments to cities 
falling in this category. The plan I am ad- 
vancing is that six-tenths oi the yearly quota 
be paid during the first six months of the 
calendar year 1934 and four-tenths of the quota 
during the last six months of that calendar 
year for these particular city school districts. 
Such a division of the apportionment will 
coincide with the number of school months in 
the first and second halves of the calendar year 
This is in no sense a reduction in state aid 
to city schools. It is merely the adoption of 
a new plan of financing, more in keeping with 
the requirements of the situation. 

Under this plan, $25,000,000 will be withheld 
at this time. This $25,000,000 is not needed 
in any event, before the months of September, 
October, November and December of 1934. My 
plan is to include in the budget to be submitted 
to the Legislature of 1934, this same sum of 
$25,000,000 to take care of the months of Sep- 
tember, October, November and December 
1934, plus only the amount necessary to take 
care of the casein of January, February, 
March, April, May and June of 1935. In this 
way, the budget of 1934 will not be increased 
by this sum of $25,000,000 which is being de- 
ducted this year. 

To avoid any ground for misunderstanding, let 
me again repeat that in deducting $25,000,000 
from this item in this budget there is no actual 
or contemplated reduction in state aid for 
schools save of a very minor character. 
The appropriation recommended, plus this 
$25,000,000, approximately equals the sum avail- 
able for apportionment during 1933, and like- 
wise the amount actually apportioned during 
1932. On the other hand, the deferment of 
this sum ($25,000,000) will in no way increase 
beyond normal, the amount to be appropriated 
or raised by tax next year, or in any succeeding 
year. It has the merit of avoiding the neces- 
sity for raising that large amount by additional 
taxes in an extremely difficult and trying finan- 
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cial period —a period during which the tax 
load should be kept as low as possible. And 
in proposing this plan, I have very definitely 
in mind that all of the new or increased taxes 
recommended in this message are made neces- 
sary because of the disappointing yield from 
revenue laws during the current year rather 
than because of the financial requirements of 
the next ensuing fiscal year. It is, therefore, 
I am convinced sound financing to consider the 
needs of the two years jointly rather than 
separately. No city will have just reason to 
object to the proposed change in dates of 
paying state aid. No hardship will actually be 
imposed. Every such city will receive, during 
the calendar year, which is also its fiscal year, 
substantially the same sum as would be paid 
to it under the present arrangement. The only 
difference will be that instead of receiving the 
entire quota during the first three months of 
the year, six-tenths will be received during the 
first half of the year and the remaining four- 
tenths during the last half. Any minor incon- 


venience should, and I am sure will be cheer- 
fully assumed in a spirit of helpful cooperation. 
In keeping with this plan, I recommend 


The amendment of those provisions of 
the Education Law which now govern the 
apportionment of public school funds in 
such fashion as to provide for the appor- 
tionment, commencing in 1934, to cities 
having a fiscal year identical with the 
calendar year of six-tenths (6/10) of 
their yearly quota during the first half of 
the calendar year, and of four-tenths (4/10) 
during the jast half; such apportionments 
to be made in ten equal monthly instal- 
ments, one for each of the ten school 

months of the year, on the fifteenth day of 
each such month. 

I further recommend, in respect of all other 
cities and school districts, 

That the sums apportioned shall be paid 
at the times and in the manner now pro 
vided by law. 


Governor Makes Recommendations for School Economies 


Recommendations that small rural districts 
consolidate or contract with adjacent districts 
for the education of their pupils, that the law 
requiring payment of expenses of teachers’ 
conferences be repealed, and that the number 
of district superintendencies of schools be 
reduced where feasible, when positions become 
vacant, were contained in the annual budget 
message of Governor Herbert H. Lehman on 
January 30th. These proposals were made in 
the section of the message devoted to planning 
for next year’s budget. His recommendations 
follow: 

District Superintendents of Schools. In 
the earlier history of the State, there was the 
elective office of school commissioner in the 
various counties, most counties having more 
than one. More than twenty years ago that 
office was abolished and the office of district 
superintendent of schools created. The statute 
is inflexible and specifies the number of districts 
into which each county shall be divided. School 
commissioners were paid by the counties or by 
the portions of the counties over which they 
exercised jurisdiction. When the office of dis- 
trict superintendent was created, the practice 
was changed and their salaries were paid by 
the State. That custom still obtains. My recol- 
lection is that when the change was first made, 
district superintendents were paid salaries of 
$1200 and allowed $300 yearly for expenses. 
From time to time their salaries have been 
changed. Ten years ago they were paid $1800 
each with an expense allowance, but in 1924 
their State salaries were raised to $2400, and 
in 1927 to $3000. Each also receives from the 


State $600 for expenses. In addition, county 
boards of supervisors may allow additional 
compensation, and in many instances do. When 
these 208 positions as district superintendent of 
schools were created more than twenty years 
ago, they may have been needed. Modern 
means of transportation and communication 
were not developed to the point of today. 
Improved highways were the exception rather 
than the rule. District superintendents had, for 
the most part, to travel around their districts 
with a horse and buggy in order to visit the 
schools over which they exercised Supervision. 
Since then, the central union school also has 
developed and thereby greatly reduced the num- 
ber of schools to be visited. These considera- 
tions lead to the conclusion that we probably 
have today more district superintendents of 
schools than are necessary, particularly in some 
counties. Nothing can be done about that, 
however, because the law prescribes the number, 
and the number for each county. These officers 
are elected for specified terms and I am not 
suggesting that any of them be legislated out 
of office. But I do recommend: 
An amendment of the statute to provide 
that whenever one of these positions 
becomes vacant, by death, resignation, ex- 
piration of term or otherwise, the Depart- 
ment of Education shall survey the field in 
the county where the vacancy occurs and 
redistrict the county so as to eliminate this 
position if that is a feasible thing to do. 

In addition to the sums which they receive 
from their respective counties or districts, 
these 208 district superintendents cost the State 
for salaries and expenses nearly $750,000 yearly 
If, within the next few years, as many as 25 
of these positions can be abandoned, the saving 
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to the State will be material I may add that 
I have discussed this subject with officers in 
the Department of Education and they quit 
agree with this recommendation 

Sparsely Populated School Districts. The 
State is carrying such a heavy share of the cost 
of maintaining schools, particularly in rural 
areas, that I believe some action should le 
taken. For instance, I notice in the last pub- 
lished report of the Education Department, a 
table showing for the school year which ended 
in 1931, 21 districts with one pupil, 67 districts 
with two pupils, 171 districts with t i 
222 with four, and 268 with five—a t 
749 districts with from one to five pupils. The 
same table shows 2798 districts out of 7089 
which employ but one teacher and have ten 
pupils or less. State aid for such districts 
probably averages more than $1000 a piece 
; } It is not a sound policy for the State 
to contribute $1000 or more to a school for the 
education of only one or two pupils. The unit 
cost is just too high. Arrangements should 
be made to consolidate each such a district with 
an adjacent district or to contract with an 
adjacent district for the education of a small 








¢ 


number of pupils. I am told that in one district 
today a teacher is employed but has no pupils 


to teach — yet the State will pay that district 
more than $1000 of state aid. At no time, and 
especially not in these days when taxes are 


exceedingly burdensome, can such conditions be 


justified. 

I am also informed that several districts 
which for one or more years have contra 
with another district for the education of t 
pupils, actually receive state aid as though they 


were maintaining a school, even though the 
contract cost is much less than would be the 
cost of maintaining a school It seems clear 
that where this contract plan is invoked, the 
districts should manifestly be consolidated. By 
reason of these considerations I recommend 
The enactment of a law which will 
require district superintendents of schools 
to make special investigations and report 
recommendations to the Commissioner of 
Education with respect to any and all dis- 
tricts which contract with other dis 
for the education of their pupils, and 
‘ts where for two years the average 





daily attendance of pupils has not exceeded 
five, and that authority be conferred on 

the Commissioner of Education to order 

in such cases district consolidations if, 

in his judgment, economies can be effected 
without ir ing ! 
offering 
Teachers’ Conference Expenses. In 1919 
by chapter 109 of the Laws of that year, section 


776 was added to the Education Law. In effect 


rierring with the educati 








it provides a per diem compensation and a ten 
cents (10c) per mile traveling fee to be paid 
teachers for their attendance at institutes and 
conferences. I understand this was prompted 


by the requirements for physica ning which 
«d and stimulated by the World 


ast completed fiscal year this 





were encouras 
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cost the State nearly $100,000 and for th 
current year it is expected to cost more than 
$100,000. In his communication, dated April 
15, 1932, to the Chairman of the Joint Legis 
lative Committee on Economy, the Commis 
sioner of Education said with respect of this 
item 

that this item could well be 


ri. believe i 
e without undut 


discontinued at this tim 
hardship or impairment to the educational 
service of the State.” 
Manifestly, the yearly saving of more than 
$100,000 without impairing the educational 
service is a desirabl objective 1 therefore 
recommend 
The repeal of section 776 of the Educa 
tion Law. 


School Board Committee 
Holds Early Morning Session 


At 8 o'clock on the mornin 


g of the day pre- 
ceding the board of education meeting each 
month the health committee of the Floral Park 
board of education holds a health conferences 


at one of the schools in the district. The mem 


rences are D: 





bers who attend these c 
George L. Davis, president of the board of 
education, Mrs A. Brown, member of th 
board, the school physician, the nurse from 
cach of the two schools, the dental hygienist, 
the three instructors of physical training, and 


t 


principal of each of the schools 
\t these monthly meetings are discussed 
the various problems that have been met during 


been ac 


the past month, the work that has 
complished, and the plans for the future 
' 


During the year the school aims to give all 


pupils complete physical examinations by the 


school physician and to inspect all for 
defects in their teeth, sight and 





posture and feet. 
The monthly health conferences are declared 


to have been a great aid to all concerned with 


the welfare of both the school and the pupils 
They are believed to have stimulated coopera 


tion between the various members represented 


e means of furthering a 


and to have been tl 
better and more progressive health program 

At a meeting of the voters of the Wolcott 
Central District, held January 27th, the proposi 
tion to appropriate $395,000 for a new school 
building was carried by a four to one vo 
The total number of votes cast was 793. This 
district is located in Wayne county in_ the 


territory of Superintendent Ida KE. Cosad 
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New Publications 

New publications issued by the Department 
include the following: 

Handbook 8, Part L, Important Laws, Rules 
and Regulations Relating to Public Libraries 
and Free Libraries in New York State 

Handbook 32, College Graduate Certificates 
for Teachers 

Methodology in the Formulation of Mental 
Hygiene Case Studies 

Study 63 of the Visual Instruction Division, 
John Burroughs and Some of His Essays 

Announcement of the Seventh Season of the 
Allegany School of Natural History 

The pamphlet on mental hygiene case studies 
was prepared by Dr Frederick L. Patry, psy- 
chiatrist of the Department, for the use of 
teachers and teachers in training. A _ sug- 
gested outline of case study is presented to 
assist the teacher in marshaling the pertinent 
facts in connection with various types of mal- 
adjusted children frequently encountered in 
everyday school experience. By way of con- 
crete example and illustration of how various 
types of maladjusted pupils have been studied 
and handled by school teachers, case studies are 
presented as reported by teachers in the ele- 
mentary public schools of Rome, by student 
teachers of the New Paltz State Normal School, 
by psychiatrists of the New York State Mental 


Hygiene Department and by the author. <A 
bibliography is included. 
a oa 


Double Indemnity 


The attention of certificating officers (super- 
intendents of schools and district superintend- 
ents of schools), who issue employment certifi- 


cates, vacation work permits and street trades 
badges, is called to the fact that when any boy 


or girl is allowed to work on any temporary 
certificate or any permit other than that pro- 
vided by law a serious injustice is done both 
to the minor, who is not equipped with a legal 
certificate, and to the employer, who may inno- 
cently accept the paper in hand as full qualifi- 
cation fer working. Should the boy or girl 
suffer an accident and be injured while working, 
double indemnity would be exacted from the 
employer, who could not insure against such 
an occurrence, the employment being illegal. 

Be sure that every minor of 14, 15 or 16 
years who elects to leave school for work meets 
the requirements and receives the employment 
paper required by law. 

Frequently minors qualifying for a certificate 
may require in the opinion of the medical 
inspector reexamination from time to time to 
determine the effect of work upon health or 
the accomplishment of the correction of minor 
defects. Report upon a given date for such 
reexamination may be required by the certifi- 
cating officer on the advice of the medical 
inspector or otherwise and failure to comply 
be held cause for revocation of the minor’s 
employment certificate. 

This statement is presented because of a case 
in point which recently placed an employer in 
exactly the predicament described. 

CuHartes L. MosHer 
Director, Attendance and 
Child Accounting Division 


—_)>-——_ 


Secondary School Actions 


The Board of Regents at its meeting on 
January 26th in New York City admitted to 
the University the West Babylon Union School 
as a school of middle grade, one year. It 
advanced the grade of the following schools: 
Sloan Union School from middle grade, one 
year, to middle grade, two years; Grand Gorge 
Central Rural School from middle grade, two 
years, to middle grade, three years; St Simon 
Stock School, New York City, from middle 
grade, two years, to middle grade, three years 
(effective June 1933); Gorham Union School 
from middle grade, two years, to middle grade, 
three years; Madison School, Rochester, from 
middle grade, two years, to six-year high school. 
The following changes of name were approved: 
Gorham Union School to Seneca-Gorham- 
Potter Central School; Madison School, Roches- 
ter, to Madison High School; King Ferry High 
School to King Ferry Central School. 
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Citizens’ Conference Asks Priority for Education 


“Our Nation faces the acute responsibility 
of providing a right-of-way for the American 
child,” declared President Herbert Hoover in 
opening the Citizens’ Conference on the Crisis 
in Education which he called in Washington, 
D. C., on January 5th and 6th. 

“We may delay other problems but we can 
not delay the day-to-day care and instruction 
of our children. This conference is unusual, in 
that it invites the cooperation of men of widely 
different points of view in consideration of our 
school and tax system from the standpoint of 
maintaining the welfare of the children of 
today.” 

The group of men and women meeting in the 
National Academy of Science at the President's 
call was not unlike a school board. Familiar 
civic interests were represented by 71 national 
leaders. Spokesmen for the five groups who 
cooperated in calling the conference were: 
Frank Morrison, American Federation of 
Labor ; Dean Charles H. Judd, American Coun- 
cil on Education; Louis J. Taber, National 
Grange; Charles E. Hearst, lowa Farm Bureau 
Federation; Howell Cheney, National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. 

The members of the conference were at once 
informed of the extent of the crisis in educa- 
tion in reports by the Office of Education and 
the National Education Association summarized 
in a pamphlet, “ The Current Situation in Edu- 
cation, increased Responsibilities — Decreased 
Revenues.” They listened to statements made 
by representatives of various participating 
groups on needs and remedies. They discov- 
ered that each group was devoted to the cause 
of adequate public education. 

Dividing into six committees, the conference 
endeavored to agree on prescriptions for the 
succor of education in the crisis. The six com- 
mittees discussed: Relation of Expenditures for 
Education to Expenditures for Other Public 
Service; Organization and Operation of In- 
struction; Buildings; Higher Education; Rela- 
tions of Schools and Other Social Agencies; 
Legislation 

After two days’ vigorous and earnest discus- 
sion the conference adopted 40 recommenda- 
tions. The declarations include suggestions for 
the President and Congress, governors and 
legislators, school boards, superintendents and 
citizens. Those which are probably of chief 


interest are in brief: 


Local governments and local school districts 
should be reorganized and consolidated 

Administrative control of the schools must bi 
centralized in the superintendent. 

State administrative organization of educa 
tion must be reorganized throug I 
a nonpolitical and professional agency for ad 
ministration of educational policies 

The State must assume the responsibility 
assuring adequate public education to all local 
communities. . 

We especially urge law-making bodies to give 
priority to legislation which will alleviate con 
ditions in communities now being required to 
make injurious curtailments in their school 
programs because of unusual burdens, inequi 
table tax systems or faulty fiscal machinery 

We urge Congress to provide for federal 
assistance through emergency loans for a lim 
ited period to such states as may make an 
adequate showing of their inability to maintain 
reasonable standards of support for public 
school education. 

immediate reformation of the system of 
taxation 

Immediate efforts should be made through 
the raising of the general level of commodity 
prices, the correction of serious economic mal- 
adjustments, and otherwise, to increase the 
volume of income and purchasing power, and 
thus to provide the moneys necessary for a 
proper educational program If this is not 
done, widespread injury will result, not only t 
the cause of education, but to the value of all 
obligations, public and private a 

: recommends . . . consideration by another 
conference ... of steps ... for increasing the 
level of income and of purchasing power. 

opposed to the shortening of the school 
year below the term existing previous to the 
depression. ... 

The teaching load should not be increased 
either in courses or hours, beyond the abil 
of the individual teacher to offer a reasonable 
standard of instruction to each pupil, and should 
be adjusted in relation to the quality of super 
vision, the experience and qualifications of the 
teacher, the provisions for exceptional pupils, 
and the methods of grouping pupils. 
special subjects such 











The size of classes in all 

as art, music, manual and domestic at 
be made as large as that of the average 
demic class; in secondary schools laboratory 
periods in the sciences should be of the same 
length as periods for other subjects, and 
standards of accrediting agencies which now 
prevent such arrangement should be modified 








. .. postponing of building construction 
reorganization of business departments ; 
and... cur- 





adjustment of the size of class; 
tailing of the activities of auxiliary agencies, 
ete., . . . before readjustment of  teacl 





da 





ers’ 
“a 
Salaries °° 

Readjustment of salaries, if necessary, should 


be made in relation to the reduction in the cost 
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of living of the teaching group in any given 
community. : 

Consideration should be given in a long-term 
building program to the fact that unit costs are 
probably at a minimum. 

Careful study should be made of the purchase, 
distribution and utilization of fuel and other 
supplies used by building employes. 
The number of building employes 
kept at what is actually needed... . 

Careful attention should be paid to the prepa 
ration of proper specifications, the purchase, 
distribution, care and use of all supplies and 
equipment. Permanent inventories in all 
should be maintained. Where school districts 
are small, cooperative plans of purchasing sup- 
plies and equipment might be made under the 
initiative of state departments of education. 

effective, economical and nonpolitical 
operation and adaptation of the plan of popular 


shy nuuld be 


cases 


education, at all levels, from the elementary 
schools through the universities, are funda- 
mental obligations of the American state. 


The essential limitation upon attendance on 
secondary schools of any grade is the require- 
ment that the student give such evidence of a 
continuing and developing ability to learn. 

there should be set up in every locality, 
councils broadly representative to mobilize and 
clarify public opinion in the present crisis in 
education. 

... The home, the Church, the library, all 
must be maintained and strengthened along with 
the adult education must not be 
forgotten. 


sche “ Is ° 


College Leaflet Discusses 
Profession of Forestry 


An illustrated leaflet entitled “ The Profes- 
sion of Forestry” by Dean Samuel N. Spring 
has just been issued by the New York State 
College of Forestry at Syracuse. This leaflet 


is intended to give an outline of the scope of 


required training and opportunities open to 


those who enter the profession of forestry 
The 


instruction, 


leaflet discusses the subjects of forestry 
qualifications needed, compensation, 


facilities furnished by the college for training 


and a brief general description of the nature 


branches of forestry in which 


The leaflet 


to supply information to those who are 


of the various 


the alumni are engaged. is intended 


thinking 


of adopting forestry as a profession or who 


are otherwise interested. 

The corner stone of the new addition to the 
Thornwood School was laid with appropriat 
ceremonies on January 14th 


THE 
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Building Plans Approved 
Plans approved by the School 
the 


3uildings and 


Grounds Division of Department includ 
the following: 

Central Park, change in ventilation of toilet 
rooms, $67; approved December 16th 
Village, District 11, 


county, trade 


Children’s Greenburgh, 
Westchester 
$15,000; approved December 23d 
Middleburg, high 
supplemental approval December 23d 
$116,387.50; 


school building, 


changes in grade and 
schoc yl : 
rade scho |, 


Centerport, new gt 
approved December 23d 
District 1, Sweden, Monroe county, new onc 
room school, $5008.50; approved December 23d 
Highland Mills, heating and ventilating sys 

tem, $7000; approved January 3d 
District 4, Hornellsville, Steuben county, new 
heating and ventilating system, $434; approved 
January 3d 
Middle Patent, 
Westchester 
$1050; approved January 3d 


North 


improvements, 


District 2, Castle, 


county, temporary 


Oriskany, changes in plans for new grade 


school, $454; 


January 3d 


and high supplemental approval 


District 3, Parma, Monroe county, new toilet 
facilities, $700; approved January 6th 

Thendara, new fire escape, $400; approved 
January 9th 

Cardiff, 


alterations 


Onondaga 


$2700 ; 


District 6, 
and 


Lafayette, 
county, improvements, 
approved January 9th 

Arena, District 11, 


county, heating 


Middle town, Delaware 
and ventilating 
13th 


Hamburg, 


new system, 


$800; approved January 
District 6, East Erie 
one-room rural school, $4000; approved January 


16th 


county, new 


Ernest A. Winchell, 
Well-Known Bookman, Dies 
A. Winchell of F: 


following his 
of the DeRuyter High 
Charles E. Merrill 
19th at the 
had 


seventy-second birthday anniversary 


ernest ivetteville, who for 


38 years retirement as principal 


School represented the 


Company, publishers, died 


on January home of his son in 


Buffalo, planned to spend his 


where he 


m January 


20th Mr Winchell held the friendship and 
respect of a large number of school people 
throughout the State 
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National School Finance Survey Announces Findings 


Present breakdown of traditional methods of 
financing public schools is depriving approxi- 
mately 9,500,000 American children of essential 
schooling and threatening the welfare of mil- 
lions of others in states throughout the Union, 
Professor Paul R. Mort, director of the School 
of Education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, declared in announcing the results of 
a national survey of school finance, conducted 
under the auspices of the United States Office 
of Education. 

The survey, authorized by Congress in 1931, 
was conducted by Professor Mort under the 
direction of Dr William John Cooper, United 
States Commissioner of Education, and was 
made by an impressive group of educators, 
economists and experts in public finance. 

Mark Graves, New York State Budget 
Director, was a member of the board of con- 
sultants, and Dr Alfred D. Simpson, Assistant 
Commissioner for Finance in the State Educa- 
tion Department, was one of the special con- 
sultants on the survey. 


Outstanding among the findings, as summar- 
ized by Professor Mort, are the following: 


1 In most states the economic ability of the 
local school district determines the program of 
child welfare in the district; and in thousands 
of localities this ability is too low to provide 
proper care and education for children. There 
are vast areas, therefore, where schools are 
distinctly inferior and other areas where schools 
are ceasing to exist. 

In most states there existed, even at the 
peak of prosperity, areas in which educational 
opportunities were of the most meager type. 

3 A century ago, when the battle to transfer 
the costs of education from individual parents 
to the whole local community was won and 
resulted in that system of free public education 
which became basic in American life and ideals, 
the local community was able to bear the 
burden. Drastic social change, however — 
especially that which has taken place during 
the last 25 years — not only has thrown greater 
responsibility upon public education in the 
rearing of healthy and law-abiding children but 
has seen the local community less and less able 
to bear the cost of this responsibility. Wealth 
has been concentrated in the great urban centers 
and in the hands of a relatively small number 
of persons. 

4 A fundamental change required today is 
the transfer of the burden of support of educa- 
tion from local communities to the entire state. 

The property - is overburdened. More 
use must be made of other forms of taxation 


6 It is possible to have education financed 
by the individual state without removing con- 
trol of teaching and the curriculum from the 
local community. It is recommended that the 
states set up satisfactory minimum programs 
of education which can be financed without 
throwing larger burdens upon any one local 
community than upon any other. 

Increased local efficiency in education will 
come through the further grouping of small, 
inadequate school districts. 

8 No state in the Union today equalizes the 
educational tax burden satisfactorily. No state 
can hope to do so unless it abandons the obso- 
lete principle of throwing the whole tax burden 
upon local communities. 

9 New York, Delaware, Maryland, North 
Carolina, Missouri and California are examples 
of states that approach the ideal more closely 
than the majority of the states. They lead the 
Nation in providing equal educ:z ational oppor- 
tunities to all school districts within the state 

10 The report of the National Survey of 
School Finance sets up guides and standards 
for attainment of equitable indices for dis- 
tributing school funds in every state. These 
provide a basis on which every state can take 
immediate action to stabilize the financing of 
its pt iblic schools. 


oO 


Staff Changes Are Made 
in Library Extension Division 


Martha Parks, who since August 1930 has 
been assistant in school libraries in the Library 
Extension Division of the Department, has 
resigned to become state director of high school 
libraries in Tennessee. Her position in the 
Department has been filled by the appointment 

Dorothy W. Curtiss. 

During her services this State Miss Parks 
had earned the respect of all with whom she 
came in contact and she returns to her native 
state of Tennessee with the best wishes of all. 

Miss Curtiss comes to the Department with 
a rich and varied experience. While a student 
in the New York State Library School in 
1922-24 she was assistant in the order section 
of the State Library. She has since served 
high school librarian at Bergen, assistant 
librarian and instructor at the Geneseo State 
Normal School, librarian and instructor at the 
Ecolé des Bibliothécaries, Paris, instructor in 
the summer session of the School of Library 
Service at Columbia University and instructor 
it the School of Library Science at Western 
Reserve University. She received her master’s 
degree in library science at Columbia University. 
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Schools 


The value of education in preventing crime 


was pointed out by Lewis E. Lawes, warden 
of Sing Sing Prison, in a recent address. Speak- 
ing for the New York Children’s Aid Society, 
Warden Lawes praised its projects of assisting 
homeless transient boys through wise counsel 
and training. Of the value of education he 
said : 

There is little reason to doubt that the most 
important single factor in restraining, if not in 
eradicating criminal tendencies, is education. A 
recent survey of the early environment of 500 
consecutive entrants into Sing Sing Prison 
reveals this fact most clearly. Of these 500 
men, only one in four had attended school after 
the compulsory age; in other words, the mental 
advancement of these boys had been halted, for 
the average mental age of all my charges is 
that of a child of 12. 

Adaptibility, as I conceive it, is primarily 
the satisfaction of wants. The school satisfies 
the gregarious instinct of a youngster, and 
gives him practical experience in watching the 
idealism which he is taught work out in every- 
day life, and this without the disillusioning 
effect that hard reality would impose on him 
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Prevent Crime, Says Warden Lawes 


if he were thrown entirely upon his own 
resources. Through the spirit of fair play and 
the consequent necessity to make his personal 
wishes subordinate to those of his class or 
clique he learns that an insistence upon having 
his own way brings him only unpopularity. But 
if, through an enforced disruption of his school 
life, he is denied expression of the deep-rooted 
impulse toward group association, he seeks and 
finds something else to fulfil his yearning for 
companionship. Frequently this takes the form 
of an alliance which, from a character-building 
standpoint, is far from desirable. 

To anyone who may raise the objection that 
in these days, when economy is in a fair way 
to become a national slogan, we must spend our 
time devising means to save money, it might be 
enlightening to quote a few figures on the cost 
of neglecting the youngsters. In the State of 
New York alone the cost of prisons and their 
maintenance annually runs to over fifteen mil- 
lions of dollars. It is the well-considered judg- 
ment of penologists that up to 25 per cent of 
these costs could be saved by an intelligent use 
of a small portion of this amount in fostering 
and supporting agencies which have for their 
aim the helping of youngsters through their 
adolescence. 
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